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Abd-el-Kader was obliged to content himself with, this food ; 
but after a fortnight of this diet he could no longer stand, 
and had-just crawled into a recess of the rock, which he had 
made his abode, when 3 Turkish can-as, accompanied by an 
Arab, guide, journeying towards Lobeid on a. dromedary, 
approached the well to obtain a fresh supply of water. 

Abd-el-Ivader had resigned himself to death, but on seeing 
the travellers at a distance, hope again took possession of his 
heart ; he tried to rise, but, his limbs refusing their service, 
he began to utter cries and groans, hoping that he should at 
least be able to make himself heard and obtain relief. " What 
is that?" said the caicas, astonished at the noise. "Some 
animal, doubtless : shall I send him a ball?" asked he of the 
Bedouin who- accompanied him. " The cries sound like those 
of a man," answered the guide ; " I will go and see." And, 



leaping from his dromedary, he directed his steps towards the 
cavern. 

Abd-el-Kader was taken by him to the banks of the well, 
or rather pool, where the caicas invited him to partake of his 
provisions. The day was employed in burying the bodies of 
his travelling companions, which yet lay exposed to the sun 
upon the sand, that was red with their blood. The next day, 
mounted upon the guide's dromedary, he started for Lobeid, 
with those w)*o had saved him from a lingering death. 

" Passing the well of Way in 1S50," says Count d'Escayrac 
de Lauture, to whom... we are indebted for this narrative, 
"I saw the charnel-house of this caravan, and could have 
counted the corpses, the majority of which were barely sur- 
rounded and covered with a little sand and a few stones, 
which did not entirely conceal them from sight." 



RUSSIAN SERFS AND RUSSIAN NOBLES. 



The whole degrading relations between serf and noble, the 
position of the Russian peasant before the herd of boyards 
and princes — slaves and serfs themselves before their despot 
in St. Petersburg, tyrants and masters at home— is pointedly 
marked in our engraving of a boyard giving audience to his 
serfs, on his return to his estates after a long absence. Many 
efforts have been made to represent the relation of master and 
servant as pleasing in Russia. Writers, who have visited the 
country and enjoyed the splendid hospitality of its princely 
slave-owners, come away and talk demurely of the sufferings 
they have beheld, slight over all that is disgraceful, and allow 
only the tinsel show to penetrate the surface. 

But a recent tourist gives us facts to deal with. 

Not very long ago he penetrated to an estate some seven 
hundred miles from St. Petersburg. It was a vast territory of 
some 100,000 acres, with 200 villages, inhabited by wretched 
serfs, the property of Prince B. . . . He accompanied the 
tourist, who describes the enthusiasm of the tenantry, as he 
facetiously calls them, as very great. They came out to re- 
ceive their master with their starostcs (elders) at their head ; 
loud shouts filled the air, every one wore his best clothes, and 
the cold but bright sun shone above. A flag was raised on the 
summit of the castle, and on reaching the courtyard, speeches 
were made on both sides ; servile on the one, haughty and 
condescending on the other — a right royal affair altogether. 
Then dancing, singing, and eating commenced, brandy was freely 
distributed, and everybody went home, not sober, but merry, 
the Russians being no friends to the temperance movement. 
They are slaves, and drinking is peculiarly the vice of slaves. 

In ancient days an old boyard made his return to his 
estates an opportunity for making money. As soon as he had 
reached his castle, he installed himself in a large audience- 
chamber, and there seating himself on a throne, his left hand 
resting on a cushion, he received homage from his vassals. 
They came crawling on their knees, their eyes on the ground, 
to the throne of their master, and each deposited in a copper 
urn a rouble of silver, about three shillings. This tribute once 
paid, the boyard became affable and friendly with his vassals, 
according to the customs of his family. 

So wedded are the Russians to habit, that though this cus- 
tom has been abolished, the peasants still bring the rouble, 
and are really disappointed that the young prince, the descen- 
dant of the old boyard, will not take it. They appear to 
appertain to that famil}- of people whose womeai do not 
believe in matrimonial affection when a thrashing is not given 
them once a week. 

The traveller is struck, on arriving upon the territory of a 
Russian nobleman, with the excellent state of the roads. They 
are like the walks of a park, turfed and bordered by fine trees. 
But this state of things exists only upon the roads near the 
castle ; the roads at a little distance are horrible. With three 
exceptions, there are no high roads in the whole vast and 
so-called civilised Empire of Russia. There are tracts of 
indefinite width, covered by sand, disfigured by stumps of 



trees, crossed by streams, with here and there a wretched 
imitation of a bridge. 

If, however, the roads are bad, travelling is secure ; and 
though accidents are common, the Russian peasantry are so 
exceedingly obliging and friendly in their disposition, that 
they will run a mile to assist in getting a carriage out of a bog 
or deep rut. 

The inns are infamous. The traveller who does not bring 
his fool must abstain, and he who does not bring his bed must 
sleep on the floor. There you lie, travellers and luggage, all 
pell-mell, close together— so close that, as our tourist says, " we 
scarcely left space for the vermin to attack us." Filth and dis- 
comfort of every kind is the ordinary state of things in these 
caravanserai ; and the Russian nobleman never risks a night- 
in one of them without cooks, beds, cushions, food, and diink. 

At Schlusselburg, M. Leouzon le Due met with the follow- 
ing adventure. He was coming back from Lake Onega. It 
was bitterly cold. He had been two days and two night-: in 
his carriage. His limbs appeared frozen. At two in the 
morning he reached the post-house ; its rooms were all 
deserted — no light, no fire, all dark and cold. 

" Alaltchik ! maltchik ! Boy ! boy !" 

A sleepy voice, from under a sheepskin on the floor* 
answered, 

i ' Seifc/i ass ! D irectly ! ' ' 

Now in Russia people always say scilchass, but they never 
are ready. He waited for a quarter of an hour, shaking in 
the cold, and worn by hunger and thirst, while the boy lit 
his lamp, himself shivering. 

" Quick ! Fire and tea." 

" Xi mogena ! Impossible!" 

" Why impossible r" 

"The stoves are all out of order, and will not be mended 
for two days." 

"Fool!" said le Due. 

" But, your excellency,- it was very hot yesterday here, and 
will be hotter still when the stoves are mended." 

" What is that to me r Bring me a samovar." 

The samovar is a kind of tea-kettle, which gives out so much 
heat that it serves at times the purpose of a stove. 

" XI mogena" said the boy. 

"Why:" 

"All the charcoal is burnt, so that the samovar cannot be 
heated. I can give your excellency nothing but a teapot and 
hot water." 

" Hot water ! — but where is your fire r" 

" We have only some spirits of wine." 

And this is the country, the panegyrists of which talk of its 
rivalling England. 

To return to the nobles. Their life in the country, where 
they are despots, makes up for the humiliation of their town 
existence. They lord it here, as they are lorded o\er in St. 
Petersburg ; they receive petitions only on the bended knees 
of supplicants. 
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At nine the boyard takes his morning tea, smoking his pipe 
all the time ; at eleven he breakfasts, and then roams about 
his estate ; at four he dines, and at eight he takes his evening 
tea. His life is sometimes diversified by hunting, fowling, 
and by official festivals. 

It is a completely royal existence. In their castles, the 
hereditary boyards know no law but their own will. Some 
are gentle and paternal in their conduct, but many are tyran- 
nical to the last degree. A peasant insurrection, and the 
destruction by fire of a castle and all its inhabitants, sometimes 
give us an insight into the character of the relations which 
exist between master and slave. 

The Russian serf, on an average, works three days for him- 
self and three days for his master. He cannot rise above a 



good quantity of brandy is the necessary preliminary to that 
amusement. 

A very lively tourist says, with much of the unreflecting 
philosophy of a Frenchman : "In Russia, as in all other 
countries in Europe, the harvest time is the occasion of 
festivities. It is then that the peasant, giving himself up to 
his taste for brandy, ends each day by a wild drunkenness, 
which leads him into strange extravagance. Nothing is -more 
ridiculous and maudlin than Russian peasants in a state of 
drunkenness. They embrace each other, and use the most 
tender phrases. They run towards their lords and their 
stewards, or even towards a stranger, and swear inviolable 
obedience, attachment, and devotion. I have been half 
stifled with their embraces. The drunken Russian peasant 
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certain level. If there are fifty labourers in a village, they 
have fifty plots of land of equal size, with five over for those 
who are likely to marry in the year. That plot they may 
cultivate, and no more. They cannot leave the village without 
permission. The duty to the master is called obrok ; some pay 
it in money, some in work. The peasant prefers three days' 
work ; that is, three days spent in sleeping under a tree, when 
the superintendent is not by. Emancipate your serfs and give 
them wages, O Russians ! if you would have your lands 
tilled. Three days of forced labour, without remuneration, 
will never be worth one day of paid and voluntary toil. 

The serfs are all hard drinkers. The lords encourage this 
state of things, and the government provides a number of inns, 
of which it makes a large profit. Intoxication is the sole 
luxury of the Russian peasant, if we except dancing ; but a 



s man in a state of nature, with a jollity and an oddity 
which is very queer. The Russian lord is d either willing nor 
able to abolish drunkenness. This state of things is so 
grateful to the feelings of the boyard, that he encourages it. 
On the other hand, the government keeps up a number of 
drinking- shops on every estate, from which it draws very 

arge revenues. They preserve -a monopoly in them. The 
boyard cannot abolish them ; he merely selects the spot 
where they are to be built. Such customs seem strange ; but 
they are so rooted in the manners of the country, that no one 
could change them. People and tax-gatherers would resist 
any change." 

What can Europe expect of such a people and such a govern- 
ment, but that Russia will be for ages the refuge of barbarism 
ignorance, and vice ? 



